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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday the 14th inst. Toe Tarver will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tur Tater devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every Apvertise- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. ; 


Advertisements received at the Tatter Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reyne, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynecc, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs, for 1831. In Two 
Volumes. Volume the First. 12mo. pp. 320. (Third Vol. of 
Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) Longman. 

Ir was a judicious thought in Dr Lardner to commence a publica- 

tion of this sort at the present moment: for never was the state of 

the world so interesting. There have been epochs as startling, 
perhaps more so, on account of the calm which preceded them, or 
their unexpectedness on the part of the general community. The 
death of Charles the First constituted one. The first French 
Revolution brought another. But at no period in history have 
events taken place of such mighty magnitude of interest to all 
mankind. At no period have the countless myriads of human faces 
been turned, now to this quarter of Europe, and now to that, to 
see what new benefit is to arise, what old and almost despairing 
wish is to be realized, what earnest of better days is to be given to 
poverty, what strength to the belief in good, what joy to sincerity, 
what “ ardour to virtue,” and “ confidence to hope.” Dryden 

talked of his “ Annus Mirabilis,” because it had a fire in it, and a 

plague, and a victory over the Dutch! What a poor year of won- 

ders was that, compared with the one of these times! Every year 
isnow an Annys»Mirabilis. 

It is intended} in this portion of the Cabinet Library, to give a 
volume a year; but the Retrospect is so unusually interesting in the 
present instance, and takes in so wide a field, that the Editor says it 
has been found impossible to confine it to the proposed limit. It 
is therefore intended to give us two volumes. In the one now pub- 
lished, “ A view of the state of politics at the close of 1829 is 
followed by an account of the proceedings of the British Parliament 
until the decease of the late King, with some notice of that monarch 
and his successor. The political state of France before the re- 
volution of July, and the various causes which led to the event, form 
the subject of the next chapter: and “the remainder of the 
volume is devoted to the discussion of the past political*changes 
produced in France and Belgium.” : 

We shall speak more of the book to-morrow. At present we 
must content ourselves with extracting from it the character of his 
late Majesty George the Fourth, which is written with a truth 
(however paradoxical it may seem) at once liberal and severe,— 
liberal in not forgetting the causes of error, severe in not mincing 
the result. Another publication of this Cabinet series has lately 
given a more detailed account of his Majesty; and it may be asked 
why we repeat this new judgment about him. We answer, for the 











same reason that induced the writer to give it; namely, a convic- 
tion that people are a long while before they cease to attach conse- 
quence to the history of a lately deceased Monarch, especially if 
his life seemed willing to elude detection, and the more that is 
known of him, the more surprising it becomes that such a man 
could have been of any consequence! We like to read of such men 
as Frederick, and Napoleon, and Washington, and La Fayette, 
because they have extraordinary characters, and have taken a 
necessary part in great events:—and we like to read of such men 
as George the Fourth, because they have characters so ordinary as 
to make their very mediocrity singular, in connection with the cir- 
cumstances that made its actions important. We here see one of 
the commonest of mankind (for we cannot but be astonished at 
what the author says of his intellect) occupying by chance one of 
the most important positions in society, enabled, also dy chance, to 
influence the greatest events and the actions of the greatest men, 
and thus rendered éy chance an object of interest to all the world, 
when, in any other station than the one he occupied, people would 
have thought no more of him than they do of their haberdasher! 
As Sir Hugh Evans would say, “ This is pretty superiorities !”” 

‘The character of George IV. has, like that of every other prince, 
living or recently dead, been drawn with very different colours by 
different hands; with some it has been made the subject of extra- 
vagant eulogy, end with others of undeserved censure. Those who 
are disposed to extend their indulgent connivance to the errors and 
vices of monarchs, and who reserve their prying criticism for a 
vulgar station, hold him up nearly as a model of perfection; while 
he has been as unjustly mangled by another class of critics, who 
feel a particular predilection to apply their scalping-knife to crowned 
heads; and who, like the ancient priests, delight to select their 
victims from rare and consecrated races. But George IV. was 
neither much better nor much worse than the average run of princes 
brought up in the perpetual view of a throne, released from the 
restraints of prudence at the age when passion is strongest, and 
placed in all stages of his life beyond the sphere of the common 
motives of ambition, or fear of degradation, which actuate other 
men, 

‘As aking, in the exercise of his authority, he understood his 
age and nation, With the professional proneness of his caste to 
exalt prerogative, he never ostensibly allowed it to interfere with 
the ascertained rights or settled opinions of his subjects. Though 
he was never known to suggest reform or repairs in the social edi- 
fice, and busied himself rather with questionable innovations in 
more vulgar architecture, he was too enlightened to oppose those 
changes in the national policy, which the progress of knowledge 
had rendered necessary, and which were suggested or supported by 
his responsible advisers. Accordingly, the latter ten years of his 
reign will always be memorable in the annals of England, for the 
ameliorations of our commercial code, for improvements in our 
criminal laws, and for the abolition of sectarian distinctions and qua- 
lifications for civil privileges. 

* In the domestic relations of his life, or in the selection of his 
private associates, his warmest friends can say nothing in his praise. 
The great vice of his character seemed to be an intense selfishness, 
which could neither share nor excite strong sympathy,—which 
could make no sacrifice and incur no trouble for others,—which 
taught him to consult only his own humours, his own caprices, and 
his own ease, as the supreme law for those about him, as well as 
for himself,—and which never calculated at what cost to others he 
purchased his own gratifications, whether of power, pride, taste, 
luxury, or wit, or sensual indulgence, provided he secured them. 
Hence his extravagance in expenditure, and the careless indifference 
with which he applied to the national purse. Hence he is described 
as never knowing the value of money, because he never could 
conceive anything too valuable in gratifying his desires—whether 
they took the direction of the turf or the gaming-table; whether 
they prompted him to entertain buffoons or to patronize the arts— 
to buy trinkets or to build palaces. Hence, for his amusement, he 
often tempted to familiarities which he resented, and reconciled his 
condescension with his dignity, by the merciless sacrifice tof the 
hapless dependant, who in presuming upon the one offended the 
other. Hence he selected for his ministers those public men, who, 
in conducting his government, would give him least trouble; and 
passed a sentence of arbitrary exclusion against all others, from 
personal pique or prejudice. 

‘In making this last remark we by no means intend to insinuate 
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that on any extraordinary emergency, during any great party 
conflict, or with any great national interest at stake, he would have 
allowed his love of ease, or his feeling of personal partialities, to 
influence his mind in the choice of his servants; but happily such 
occasions seldom occur; and the propensity to which we allude, 
may, in ordinary times, produce considerable mischief, though it 
would be overpowered by extraordinary circumstances—by the 
presence of great dangers, or the demands for great exertions. It 
probably was the secret cause of the dissolution of the Goderich 
administration, the formation of the Wellington cabinet, and {the 
continued exclusion of Lord Grey from any share of power. 

‘As a part of the same character, it may be remarked, that he 
was incapable of disinterested friendship or® constant attachment. 
In the early part of his life, he was cordial with those whom he 
admitted into his society, or who administered to his pleasures ; 
but he never forgot the distance between the heir apparent to the 
throne and a subject, and, while he expected fidelity and submission, 
shewed no return of lasting regard. The slightest cause of irritation, 
the least unauthorized encroachment on his kindness beyond the 
prescribed bounds, severed the frail tie. His connexion with Mr 
Fox was one of politics, not of friendship; but from the terms on 
which they lived, a generous confidence in the great statesman 
whom he admired, ought to have prevented him from making him 
the dupe of falsehood, in the case of his marriage with Mrs Fitzher- 
bert. His treatment of Sheridan, who was so long his adviser in 
difficulties.—the promoter of his pleasures,—the companion and 
ornament of his convivial hours, and whom he deserted in the last 
stage of wretchedness and neglect, when his wit was no longer 
required to enliven, nor his talents to guide him, will for ever 
remain a proof of his heartlessness. It is, indeed, true that before 
his “evil days came on,” Sheridan had been wanting to himself, 
to his brilliant talents, to his immortal reputation ; but he had not 
failed in his duty to the prince: he had contracted no habits which 
the prince had not sanctioned by his example, or encouraged by his 
society ; and a small pittance from that immense income, which 
was now squandered with more reckless profusion than his smaller 
allowance in the period of their common extravagance, might have 
rescued him a few years longer from the grave, or rendered his des- 
cent into it less gloomy, forlorn, or deserted. 

‘Most of those who shared his familiarities or were admitted to 
his table at the early part of his life, had been discarded before its 
close ; and not one man of brilliant parts or independent character 
was ever voluntarily invited to a continued intercourse, or could 
endure the terms at which it must be purchased. 

* On the other hand, it need not be said that his resentments and 


- antipathies were less fleeting than his friendships. His insulting 


treatment of his wife immediately on their marriage, and his continued 
course of persecution after their separation, must be censured by 
those who might not be disposed to break a lance in defence of the 
purity or prudence of his wife’s conduct. Without alluding to any 
further instances of this unforgiving disposition, it may be sufficient 
to say, that, for causes unknown to his Royal Highness, his aversion 
to his brother the duke of Sussex was not overcome even at the 
prospect of death. 

‘ That he was a man of cultivated understanding and varied 
accomplishments his bitterest enemies cannot deny. (!!) His skill 
in music and his taste in pictures were universally admitted. His 
acquaintance with literature, science, and politics, was probably 
greater than that of any contemporary sovereign; and none of his 
brother Monarchs understood more profoundly the laws and mys- 
teries of court fashion, or could exhibit in more finished perfection 
the polish and elegance of court manners. The eulogy on his 


character by the Duke of Wellington, on proposing the address of 


condolence on his death, will not be contested, so far as intellectual 
accomplishment is concerned; and, were it not that his flatterers 
have claimed for him every virtue under heaven, we might, pro- 
bably, have spared the few harsh remarks which we have been com- 
pelled to make on his moral habits and general principles of action. 

‘ The death of George the Fourth had been so long expected, 
that it produced but slight sensation when it occurred. The public 
had been allowed to know so little about his malady or his suffer- 
ings,—he had kept himself in such strict retirement, and seemed so 


much to shrink from popular sympathy, that little regret was 


either felt or expressed at the event. 


‘ Very different was the strength of feeling with which the acces- 





acutest of observers, on other points of his history, seem willing to 
entertain on this; and can only account for it by supposing, that 
they have never recovered the gallant ideas given them when they 
were young respecting the Prince of Wales. Yet surely, his Dutch 
taste in pictures, his miserad/e taste in architecture, his incoherent 
and ‘ungrammatical letters, and the testimonies of one like Sir 
Philip Francis, who absolutely manceuvred to avoid dining with 
him, because he was so dull and tiresome, (to say nothing of all 
which he did, and all which he did not do!) are sufficient to over. 
throw the fondest dreams on this head, bequeathed us by the delight 
of our grandmothers. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


a, 


“ The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.”—Tillotson. 





Roya Ptay-Gornc.—A king ought now and then to take plea- 
sure in hearing and reading of comedies, because thereby he may 
perceive and hear many things done in his realm, which otherwise 
he would not know.—Wit’s Commonwealth. 

CHARLEMAGNE was of lofty stature and immense strength, and 
notwithstanding his infamous massacre of the Saxons, adorned with 
many good as well as great qualities. He was sober in his tastes, 
just in bis legislative capacity, and a lover of generosity, which by 
his study of economy, he was able to practise. He administered 
the business of his family and personal domains with as much 
strictness as that of his empire, and even sold the herbs of his 
garden. He was a good master, a good father, and a good friend ; 
for the other side of his character, it need only be said that he was 
a conqueror and a king.— Notes to Ritchie’s Romance of History. 

Goop Manners is the art of making those people easy, with 
whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred in the company.— Swift. 


Ceremony.—I have seen a duchess fairly knocked down by the 
precipitancy of an officious coxcomb, running to save her the 
trouble of opening a door. I remember, upon a birth-day at court, 
a great lady was utterly disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by 
a page directly upon her head dress and brocade; while she gave a 
sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of ceremony with the 
person who sat next her. Monsieur Boys, the Dutch Envoy, whose 
politics and manners were much of a size, brought a son with him, 
about thirteen years old, toa great table at court. The boy and 
his father, whatever they put on their plates they first offered round 
in order, to every person in company, so that we could not get a 
minute’s quiet during the whole dinner. At last their two plates 
happened to encounter, and with so much violence, that being 
china, they broke in twenty pieces; and stained half the company 
with wet sweat-meats and cream.—Svi?/?. 





Musicat Notes or Scrrecu-Owts.—Mr White, in one of his 
delightful letters to Mr Pennant, says, “ My musical friend, at whose 
house (Fyfeld, near Andover) [ am now visiting, has tried fall the 
owls that are his near neighbours, with a pitch-pipe set at concert 
| pitch, and finds they all hoot in B flat. He will examine the night- 
_ingales next spring.” From what follows this note, it, however, 
| appears, that “ neither owls nor cuckoos keep to one note.” —Mnow- 
| ledge for the People, Part IV. 
| A Nosie Girr makes Noste Gratitupe.—A lady residing at 
the Mauritius, many years ago, emancipated a slave. whose good 
conduct and fidelity she wished to reward: being in affluent cir- 
cumstances, she gave him, with his freedom, a sum of money which 
enabled him to establish himself in business, and being very indus- 
trious and thrifty, he soon became rich enough to purchase a small 
estate in the country, whither he retired with his family.—Years 
passed away, and while he was rapidly accumulating money, his for- 
mer mistress was sinking into poverty; misfortune had overtaken 
| her, and she found herself in old age, poor, solitary, neglected, and 
in want of the common comforts of life :—this man heard of her un- 
| happy condition, and immediately came to the town, and sought her 

out in her humble abode: with the utmost respect he expressed his 
| concern at finding his honoured lady in so reduced a state, and im- 














sion of his suscessor, William 1V, was hailed. The lowest of the | plored her to come to his estate, and allow him the gratification of 
people seemed sensible to the contrast between the manners of the | providing for her future comforts. The lady was much affected at 
two monarchs. The new sovereign exhibited himself to his people, | the feeling evinced by her old servant, but declined his offer ; 
conversed with them, and shared in their tastes and amusements. | he could not however, be prevailed | on to relinquish his 
He was understood to have contracted no habits of extravagance ; | design: “ My good mistress,’ said he, ne oblige me by 
and he showed no haughty disdain of popular approbation. Though | accepting my services; ; when you were Tich, _you — 
he retained the ministers, and professed to act on the political kind to me; you gave me freedom and money, with which, throug 
system of his predecessor, he immediately acquired a great share of | God’s blessing, I have been enabled to make myself comfortable in 
popularity, which was peculiarly due to his own frank nature, and | life; and now I only do my duty in asking you to share my 
affable deportment. His instant promotionof some of his old friends, | prosperity when you are in need.” His urgent entreaties at lengt 
such as Sir Sydaey Smith, his well-timed liberalities, and his total | prevailed, and the lady was conveyed in his palanquin, to the 
disregard of party distinctions in receiving the homage of his sub- | comfortable and well-furnished apartments assigned to her by his 
jects, afforded the best omen of a happy reign.’—P. 126. | grateful care; his wife and daughters received her w ith the — 
The only fault we have to find with this character is the opinion | "spect, and always shewed, by their conduct, that they consic yee 
; : Cag Ble ‘themselves her servants: deserted by those who had been her 
the author has expressed relative to the amount of George the equals in station, and who had professed themselves her friends 
Fourth’s intellect and accomplishments. We must again express | while in affluence, this good lady passed the remainder of her days 
our amazement that he can apply such terms to that Prince. We | in comfort and ease, amid those who had been her dependants.— 
have more than once noticed the extraordinary delusion which the | 4 Lady's Recollections of the Mauritius. 


* 
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CHARACTER OF FRENCH AND EnGLIsH UNDERSTANDINGS.— 
Inever saw men of better understanding than the French who 
apply themselves to consider things with due attention; and the 
Eealish that can shake off their too deep meditations, to return to 
that faculty of discourse, and freedom of wit, which, if possible, 
ought always to be had. - The finest gentlemen in the world are the 
French that think, and the English that speak.—S¢ Evremond. 


War on THE Tom-Tits.—It may have been requisite in former 
times to keep under or reduce the numbers of many predaceous 
animals, which, in a thickly-wooded country, with an inferior 
population, might have been productive of injury; and we even 
find parliamentary statutes enacted for this purpose: but now, 
however, our loss byjsuch means has become a very petty grievance ; 
our gamekeepers do their part in removing pests of this nature, and 
the plough and the axe leave but little harbour for the few that 
escape ; and thus we war on the smaller creatures of creation, and 
call them vermin. An item passed in one of our churchwardens’ 
accounts, was, “for seventeen dozen of tomtits’ heads!” In what 
evil hour, or for what crime, this poor little bird can have incurred 
the anathema of a parish, it is difficult to conjecture. The price set 
upon its head is four-pence per dozen, probably the ancient pay- 
ment when the groat was a coin.—Anapp. 


A PRETENDED ANSWER TO A LETTER THAT NEVER WAS 
WRITTEN.—([This is one of Swift’s jokes, written to Stella; and 
excellent of its kind. Nothing can be more natural, or like notices 
of what had actually occurred.|—Dr Swift to Mrs Johnson.—* Jack 
Grattan said nothing to me of it till last night; it is none of my 
fault: how did I know you were to dine abroad? You should 
have sent your messenger sooner; yes, I think the dinner you 
provided for yourself may do well enough here; but pray send it 
soon. I wish you would give a body more early warning, but you 
must blame yourselves. Delany says, ‘ He will come in the even- 
ing;’ and for aught I know, Sheridan may be here at dinner. 
Which of you was it that undertook this frolic ? Your letter hardly 
explained your meaning, but at last I found it. Pray do not serve 
me these tricks often. You may be sure, if there be a good bottle, 
you shall have it. I am sure I never refused you, and therefore 
that reflection might have been spared. Pray be more positive in 
your answer to this, 

* Deanry House, Sunday Morning, April 30, 1721. 

“ Margoose, and not Mergoose; it is spelt with an a, simpleton. 

“ No, [am pretty well afier my walk. Iam glad Archdeacon P. 
got home safe, and I hope you take care of him. It was. his own 
fault; how could I know where he was? and he could have easily | 
overtaken me ; for I walked softly on purpose; I told Delany I | 
would.” 





A Travetter Hauntep sy Fiegs.—The musquitoes were as | 
tormenting as ever, and I found another annoyance nearly as vexa- | 
tious, superadded to the miseries of Smyrna: it was the fig-trade. | 
This interesting branch of commerce was then in its full activity; 
you could not stir in the narrow streets for the long lines of camels 
loaded with figs; you could hardly move on the Marina for the 
drums of figs rolling to be shipped; you could not sleep after three 
o’clock in the morning, for the noise of some two or three hundred 
women and children employed in picking and packing figs. You | 
heard nothing-around you, and about you, but talk of figs. “ How 
are figs ? What’s the price of figs 7’ rang in your ears from morn. 
ing till night, through the agreeable variety afforded by the different 
organs of every man you met. You would have thought that the 
whole mind of Smyrna had become one vast receptacle of swect- 
meats. If you asked for news, you were told figs were getting up. 
If you complained of the heat, you were informed that the figs were 
luxuriously ripe. If you drank to a person at table, it was ten to 
one but his soul was below stairs with his ‘drums. In short, the 
ong in the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ “ In the name of the prophet, | 





igs!” would have been no parody in Smyrna during the long | 
month of September. * * * * JT was sailing quietly out of the 
bay for Chesmé, leaving behind me, to my infinite satisfaction, the | 
musquitoes and figs of Smyrna; but I was not yet so clear of the | 
latter pest as 1 imagined; the ship I was in was partly loaded with 
figs. In going below to bed in the evening, a new affliction awaited 
me. I had scarcely laid myself down, when I felt something crawl- 
ing Over me; presently a creeping procession was formed on every 
part of my body. I called lustily for a light to kill the bugs. The | 
cabin boy came in with an intelligent grin; and by the lamp I found | 
I was covered, not with the dark brown foul reptile, “ familiar to 
man,” but with innumerable long white worms or maggots, that 
issue, as I was then told, from the fresh-packed figs, and insinuate 
themselves into every corner of the ship, and circulate or nestle 
until the uncongenial clime of the north destroys them. I was 
informed, moreover, that they were perfectly sweet, and quite 
innocent, and that “ they only tickled.” * * * * The next morn- 
ing these white vermin fell in my coffee from the beams of the deck 
—on my plate, almost into my mouth; and on taking my book, I 
found them running through ‘its pages. The malediction of Anas- 
tatius against opium could hardly have been bitterer than what I 
ejected against figs. His curse, he flattered himself, took effect ; 
but I have now the charity to hope mine will not, as it would de- 
Stroy one of the great resources of Smyrna. * * * As I had got 
somewhat used to the fig-worms, I slept soundly this night, and the 
Morning was awakened with the glad tidings that breakfast was 
ready, and that we had just come to anchor at Chesmé.”— 
Mac Farlane’s Constantinopl ; 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lan&.—Werner.—The Diorama.—And Decorus. 
Covent GARDEN.—Cinderella.—And the Pantomime. 





Drury Lang. 
TueatricaL audiences of late have been so good-natured, that it 
was a singular thing here on Saturday night to witness the damna- 
tion of the new piece, Decorum x, or, Very Suspicious,—a damnation 
too of the old sort, with groans, yells, cat-calls, and the general 
cry of “Off! Off!” There were some clapping hands here and 
there, that struggled with the uproar; but the disapprobation was 
so persevering, that the latter scenes were performed in dumb show, 
and apparently hurried through in order to secure the chance of 
a second night. We think it would be judicious in the author to 
withdraw his piece. The good points are too rare, and the intervals 
heavy. With some of the prominent characters the audience have 
no general sympathy,—as that of an old maid (Mrs C. Hii) who 
lives in a horror of indecorums ; and of a lady’s maid (Mrs OrcEeR) 
who urges pretensions to genteel treatment with too passionate a 
sincerity. Then the chief character of all (FarREN’s), whose 
suspiciousness amounts to disease, and who thinks that his wife is 
poisoning him, is of very doubtful comedy. At all events, it is very 
hazardous, and requires a hand like Mouiere’s to invest it with 
such circumstances as shall be irresistibly ludicrous, and so occupy 
us entirely with its fantasticalaess. Now Mr Fusselton is all but a 
madman; calls for the “stomach-pump” at the merest hint of 
his fancy, and has friends about him who take the matter 
seriously, and tax Mrs Fusselten with murder; upon which the 
lady indignantly drinks the supposed poison “ as her only answer,” 
and then falls to humming a song. Now all this voluntary tragedy 
is too heavy to be carried off by a song. All the characters are 
over-wrought, and made too serious and incorrect. We have heard 
the author’s name, but do not mention it, as his next effort may 
probably be more successful, and damnations are not always pro- 
portioned to demerits. We cannot say, that we think the piece 
ought to have succeeded, but we have seen worse do so. It is 
right however to add, that the audience, up to a late point, mani- 
fested repeated inclination to hear the piece out. Considerable 
intervals of silence prevailed in the house, of a very unusual 
description. Nor must it be omitted that the principal performers 
(Mr Farren, Mrs Orncer, &c.) never played better. The failure 
of the author seems to have lain in misdirected painstaking; but 
this, while it concéiliates criticism, is apt to make the audience more 
tired, and weary them out. He must therefore do his best to profit 
by experience, and console himself meanwhile with reflecting, that 


among the damned there is illustrious company,—FIELDING 
| 5 Pp ys > 


Drypven, CONGREVE, SHERIDAN, FLETCHER, Ben Jonson, cum 


| multis aliis.* eS 


* Since writing this article, we observe by the play-bills, that the piece 
s withdrawn. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks to E. S. 

S.H, W,.,—A Lover or TrutH anp Justice, —A Lover or Art,—and 
Puito-Dramaricus, will be inserted ;—the second to-morrow. 

The Fourth Edition of ‘* Laconics”’ has not been received by the Editor. 

H,. M.C, is under consideration. 

The communications of the writer, who sigus with a French name, will be 
very welcome. 

We do not understand the drift of the ‘‘ Lines written for an Emply 
Grave.” 

The letter from Camden Town is arrived. 

‘« Literary Intelligence” is an advertisement. 

We are obliged to J. L. G.; but the subject is not worth his lines. 

We hardly know what to do with so large and flattering a looking-glass as 


Drayton Cuirre’s letter has opened upon us. But we must try to give 
a portion of it. 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Tragedy of 


BRUTUS; OR THE FALL OF TARQUIN. 
[By Howarp Payne. 
Tullia, MrsFAUCIT. Tarquinia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Priestess of Rhea’s Temple, Mrs W EBST ER. 
Lavinia, Miss CRAWFORD. 
Titus, Mr COOPER. Sextus Ta uin, Mr YOUNGE, 
Lucius Junius, Mr KEAN. 
Collatinus, Mr H. WALLACK. Claudius, Mr COOKE. 
Valerius, Mr THOMPSON. Lucretius, Mr HAMMERTON. 
Horatius, Mr YARNOLD. Celius, Mr EATON. 
Flavius Corunna, Mr FENTON. Centurion, Mr C. JONES. 
Messenger, Mr HONNER. First Roman, Mr DOWSING. 
Second Roman, Mr S. JONES. Third Roman, Mr BISHOP. 
In the course of the Evening, Beethoven’s Overture to ‘ Coriolan,’ 
Overture, chiefly adapted from Irish Airs, and Auber’s Overture to ‘ La 
Muette de Portici.’ 











Vestal, Mrs EAST. 


After which, 
PERFECTION. 
Susan, Mrs Orger. 
own Blue Bell,’ ‘A. Lee) and the Irish Ballad of ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 
Charles Paragon, Mr Vi ining. Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. Bennett. 
Sam, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
[By M. Avper.] 
Fenella, Mrs Barrymore. 
Don Alphons», Mr T. Cooke. 
Lorenzo, Mr Howard. 


Elvira, Miss Byfeld. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. 
“ 


Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Moreno, MrYarnold. 


To-morrow, William Tell; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GAKDEN. 


BY COMMAND OF THEIR 





MAJESTIES. 
The Opera of 


CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWS 


E. 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr WILSON. Baron Pumpolino, Mr G. PENSON. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY Dandini, 


Mr MORLEY. 


Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 


Previous to the Opera, “ God save the King,” will be sung, with full Chorus. 
To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, calléd 


HARLEQUIN FAT AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.} 
Columbine, Miss L. Johnstone. 
Harlequins, Mr Keeley and Mr Ellar. 
Clown, Mr Paulo. Pantaloon, Mr Barnes. 


To-morrow, Venice Preserved; Hide and Seek ; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs eg ge Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. — Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YATE 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATH EW S. Abel Satie, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


Atter which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 


Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. 
Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. 


Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. 


Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Latitat, Mr 8, Smith. 


Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 
To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 
BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 

The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 


Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, Mr Sanders, Mr Charles, Mr Wisp, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, 


Mr S. Smith. 


SURREY THEAT RE. 


An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 

The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Miss NICOL, he? \LDISTON, Mr \L MAR, Mr WILLI AMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr C. HILL, rGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 

< Mr ASBI RY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 
After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 
“3s WIN G.” 
(By J. Avrrev and C. Z. BARNETT.) 
Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Miss Rumens, Mr Vale, MrC. Hill, 
Mr Honner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, &c. 
To conclude with the Comic Opera of 
THE CASTLE OF ANDALUSIA. 
The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss Vincent, Madame Simon, 
Mr Williams, _Mr Gough, MrC, Hill, Mr Edwin, Mr Ransford, Mr Rogers, 
Mr Vale, Miss Boden, Mr Lee, Mr Webb, Mr Almar, and Mr Asbury. 








a Mrs NEWCOMBE. 


Aruns, Mr J. VINING. 


and an 


Kate ©’Brien, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, ‘My 


Pietro, Mr Bedford. 


The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, 























Mrs Vale, 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 





In the course of the Season, the following Performers will a pear for the first time 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. 
Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 
FREDERIC LE GRAND; OU, LE PANIER DE CERISES, 
Vaudeville en Un Acte. 
Eugéne, jeune Page du Roi, Mademoiselle ELIZA. 
Madame Vandeck, Madame BAUDIN. Estelle, Mile. HERMINIE, 
Fréderic, Roi de Prusse, M. ST AUBERT. Victor, Page du Roi, M. PAULIN, 
Birmann, Maitre d’Hotel, M. GUENEE. Le Major, M. GRANVILLE, 


Suivi de 
MARIE MIGNOT. 
Vaudeville Historique en 3 Actes et 4 Epoques, de MM. Bayarp et P. Duporrt. 
Marie Mignot, Ni¢cede Mignot, Mlle. Florval. 
Marion Delorme, Mlle. St Ange. Marie, Fille de Mignot, Mlle. Eliza. 
M. Bouffé remplira le Réle de Mignot. Nacquart, Procureur, M. pen 
Lagardie, amant de Marie Mignot, M. Alfred. Casimir de Pologne, M. La 
Gaston, Secrétaire-Copiste du Maréchal, et Secrétaire de Casimir, M. Pauli yy 
Un Valet, M. Arnaud. 


On Finira par la premiére Représentation de 

BLAISOT; OU, LA LECON D’AMOUR. 

Tableau Villageois en Un Ac te, Mele de Vaudevilles, par MM. Laqueyrisz et Garin. 
tose, Fille de Malhurin, Mlle. Jamain. 

La Mére Rabaud, Mére de Blaisot, Madame Préval. 
M. Bouffé remplira le Role de Blaisot, jeune Paysan niais, (his original character.) 

Malhurin, M. Préval. Thomas, Fermier, M. Cloup. 

Paul, son Neveu, M. Paulin. Un Moissonneur, M. Arnaud. 
Un Villageois, M. Granville. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





An Entire New Burletta, to be called 


MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
Mrs Headly, Mrs EDWIN. Mrs Crawley, Mrs KNIGHT. 
Rosa Crawley, Miss LANGLEY. Lucy, Miss STEWART. 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr FREDERICKS. Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING Lothario Leach, Mr COLLIER. 
Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE., Charles Welford, Mr BROUGHAM. 
Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 


After which, a new Purletta, in One Act, called 
DUKE FOR A DAY. 
The Music by B. Livius, Esq. 
The Characters by Miss Sydney, Madame Vestris, Mr Hodges, 


Mr Newcombe, 
Mr Cooper, and Mr Worrell. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
(By Mr C. Dance.) 
The Characters by Miss Stuart, Miss Pincott, Miss Kabrey, 
Mr Raymond, Mr Cooper, Mr W. Vining, Mr Coates, 
Mr Young, and Mr Hitchinson. 


Miss Berresford, 
and Mr Worrell. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C. Danca.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 


Pandora, Madame Vestris. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


A Musical Entertainment, called 
MRS G 
The Music by Mr Harroway. 
Mrs G—. Mrs GLOV ER, Mariette, Miss GARRICK. 

Mrs Tendre, Mrs GARRICK. Mrs Perigorge, Miss WELLS. 

Miss Felicite Ronjon, Miss STOHWASSER. 
Mr Timid Tendre, Mr SMITH. Mr Perigorge, 
Mr Alexis Chassee Mr — STER. Peter, Mr G. 

Corporal Cartouche, Mr LEJEUN Achilles Bellerose, 
The Incidental ~~ by the Corps de Ballet. 





Mr. MUNROE. 
SMITH. 
Mr J. RUSSELL. 


To which will be added, a New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 
TACT. 
(By M. Bagnerr. 
The Music, by J. A. B: arnett. 
The Characters by Miss Stohwasser, Mrs Humby, 
Mr Spencer, Mr Forrester, Mr Tilbury, 
and Mr J. Russell. 


Mr Smith, 


Mr Munroe, 
Mr Taylor, 


Mr J. Conquest, 


To conclude with, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GA LAT EA, 
From Gay’s Serenata. With HanbeEw’s Music, arranged by Mr C, Potrer. 
Principal Characters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Humby, Mr Bennett, 
Mr J. Ruussell, Mr Spencer, MrG. Smith, Mr Munroe, 

Mr G. Lejune, and Mr E. Seguin. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, &c. 
In the course of the Evening, Martini’s Overture to “ Henri IV.” 





Cospurc THeatre.—The Jew of Vienna—De L’Orme 
—Abbey Lands. 

SapLer’s Wextits Tueatrre. — Richard III — Doctor 
Bolus—The Wreck. 





Publis hed by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Fx litor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regentstreet ; J.Fierp, 16 Air street Piccadilly ; Marsu, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Exers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; 


and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 
C. and W, Reyne t, Printers ,Broad street, Golden square, 




















